FROM FIELD TO FOREIGN OFFICE
assume very serious administrative responsibilities. Yet
Piisudski as Head of the State had no very definite
position or powers with which to confront such an
enormous task*
Such was the Poland to which there came the new
Constitution in 1921, and Piisudski liked the situation
none the less. That was the time when all the nations
in Europe which had a new Constitution to formulate
were enamoured of the idea of making the world, in
President Wilson's significant phrase, " Safe for demo-
cracy/' and when they avoided as they would a hateful
pestilence anything that savoured the least of dictatorship.
The fast Polish Constitution did not accordingly grant
very extended powers to the President of the Polish
Republic. He was quite definitely nearer to the French
than to the American President. He had no powers to
deal with an emergency by issuing decrees or adminis-
trative ordinances. Now Piisudski felt strongly that
the situation was one demanding centralized power and
a quick decision, and the Presidential Chair did not
appear to offer him the opportunities of carrying his
ideas strongly into action. So the former Chief of the
State refused to consider the office to which the people
would have called him, and, passing into retirement,
occupied himself in his country retreat with writing his
book on the Polish-Bolshevik War and the Battle of
Warsaw in 1920.
It is remarkable proof of the extent to which now the
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